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EDITORIAL 



The neighborhood of Boston is the richest section of America 
in historical and literary tradition. Here it was that the Pilgrims 
landed. Their intense convictions and their customs 
A Desirable ^ave so permeated the best life of our country that 
Xnp many people date the foundation of our nation from 

their coming. Here, too, was the greatest center of 
the agitation which led to the War of Independence. Here were 
fought the first battles of that war. Here was founded Harvard 
University, the first great center of higher learning in the New 
World. Naturally enough, here was the first literary capital of 
the United States. The majority of the great American authors 
before the Civil War belong to this region. Moreover the descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims, proud of their ancestry and tenacious of their 
tradition, have done well in preserving the relics of their great fore- 
fathers. Plymouth Rock, Faneuil Hall, Old North Church, Bunker 
Hill Monument, the Washington Elm, the Longfellow House, are 
but a few of these shrines which it would be well for every Ameri- 
can citizen to visit. Certainly every teacher of English who can 
should have a personal acquaintance with them. 

Geographically, also, Boston is a good place about which to 
center a summer vacation. Itself on the ocean, its climate is 
sharply different from that of Des Moines, where so many teachers 
fried last July. Besides, the Maine coast, that paradise of the 
vacationist, is within easy reach. The journey to Boston can 
hardly fail in itself to be a pleasure, since almost all of it includes 
mountain scenery or a sea voyage. 

This year the National Education Association and the National 
Council of Teachers of English meet in Boston. The National 
Council will hold a joint session with the Library Department of 
the N.E.A. which will be devoted to home reading. Our independ- 
ent meeting will consider chiefly the problem of "Extra Work for 
Superior Ability. " 
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Railroad fares have been reduced somewhat. On this occasion 
special rates, with stopover privileges, are available. There is 
evidence that teachers still receiving the juster compensation 
necessarily granted during the war find that as prices fall they are 
better situated financially than ever before. They have traveled 
very little during the last five years. The natural expectation is 
that thousands will attend the Boston meetings, and that teachers 
of English will be there in larger proportion than others. 



A group of university graduates recently visiting a certain 
excellent primary teacher came away exclaiming at the skill the 
children had acquired. The unprompted and effec- 
y th ngmg ^ ve use °^ a ^kle of contents by first-graders amazed 
the visitors. "Why, she talks to those children just 
as if they were grown up!" said one. "And they understand her," 
came the chorus. "Yes, and use the same big words with ease 
and propriety," added another. That primary teacher often 
remarks that we continually insult the intelligence of children. 

Earnest high-school and college teachers of composition fre- 
quently complain, " Our pupils haven't any ideas. Theme-reading 
is such wearisome business!" Perhaps their pupils' intelligence 
has been insulted by too much simplifying and mechanizing of the 
work. Perhaps if they were offered a fair intellectual and social 
challenge — 

When the composition teacher but proposes interesting topics 
or problems and makes the pupils feel that the responsibility is 
upon them, they discover ideas even if they have to ransack the 
library and interview every celebrity in the community. Every 
teacher who gives them a thorough trial is surprised at their effort 
and astonished at their success. Excellence of form is not in itself 
an aim which allures youth, but the mastery of form as a means of 
communicating valued ideas does constitute a challenge to which 
youth responds. 



